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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ONE-THIRD of our life is spent 


in bed. Then why not make it 


comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 


Excelsior MATTRESS P rotector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 
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An Ensuing Issue of 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


| Will Tell the Real Story of Assemblywoman Minnie Grinstead's 
Bill in the Kansas Legislature 


“Giving Married Women the Right to Therr 
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This bill, much mishandled by reports, was an 
effort to do justice to Kansas wives, A careful 


analysis of it is in the hands of THE WOMAN 
CITIZEN editors. It will be presented on 
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of Production, Consistent with Quality. 


Splendid values in All Linen soft finish Hemstitched Bird’s-Eye Weave Towels; size 15 
in. x 25 in., $9.00 per doz. 


All Linen Serviceable Quality Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases to match. 


Sheets—size 72x96 inches, $9.50 each. 
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It is not to be understood that the WoMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 
to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 
Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 
exact accord with it. They are printed because they seem worth printing and 
cause of any agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 








t be 
ae the magazine in the editorial pages. 
Agoond years ago when the suffrage idea was still a thing for 
laughter, fleers and jeers,” women were fourid ready to go 


\Vashington and march in the middle of the streets, mocked at 
—all for the sake of a vision and a principle. But yesterday when 
occurred the inauguration of the first President of the United 
States ever elected by the votes of the women all over this 
there was no more thought of a woman’s pageant of 
Where were 


to 


country, 
triumph or a demonstration of joy than of a man’s. 


these women of yesteryear? The occasion was theirs, to be 
sure. The ability to make a languid world sit up and take notice 
was theirs. Women can do that sort of thing superlatively 
well, with originality, impressiveness, beauty—as the great suf- 


frage parades in all the cities of the land have borne witness. 
Yet, from no section of the country did there arise any sugges- 
tion from women that they should celebrate their victory by a 


sex demonstration on March 4th. They were evidently 
quite interested in something other than spectacles and pzans of 
joy. It almost seems as if it must be true, as women have always 
said, that they wanted the ballot in order to serve their country 
with it; for, instead of stunts, these women, who have originated 


enough stunts to make any group of men dizzy, were attending 
hearings on the Sheppard-Towner bill to save the lives of unborn 
babies; instead of parades they were marshalling women by 
state-wide organizations into joint legislative councils to bring 
pressure to bear on public opinion for better legislation. In 
place of the soap-box orator, the school of civics; instead of the 
blaze of banners, a convinced effort for an educated American 
citizenship. These strange creatures so recently accused of 
rushing into suffrage activities because they were too restless to 
stay at home, chucked into the discard a perfectly good chance 
to get into the limelight, for the manifest reason that they had no 
money, no time and no effort to spare for an unnecessary dis- 
play. What sort of political revolution is this in which leaders 
are starting up to use their citizenship for the good of the state 
instead of the greater glory of themselves? Women like that 
need watching—Watch ’em. 

HE tendency of women to independent voting is a bugbear 

to the machine politicians. Years ago the women of the 
western states used to be likened to cats, and to hens, because 
of their proclivity to “scratch.” 

The fear of the machine politicians has increased since the 
women got nation-wide suffrage; and various devices are being 
brought to bear to make independent voting hard. In a number 
of states efforts have been made to abolish the primary and to 
restore the old convention system, which is thought to lend 
itself more readily to machine control. 

Under the heading, “Legislators Fear Women’s Independence,” 
the Seattle Union-Record of February 16 says: 

“The tendency of women to be independent in politics is one 


of the motives behind the proposed amendment to the direct 


the King 
Victoria 
in 


according to word received here by 
County Women’s Legislative Federation from Mrs. 
Trumbull, director of the federation’s legislative bureau 
Olympia. The amendment requires that each voter shall declare 
his political faith at the primary and at the election shall receive 
only the ballot of that party. According to Mrs. Trumbull, legis- 
lators believe that this will have the effect of tying women up in 
the party lines which they are now disposed to jump.” 

The Federation has sent to the Legislature an emphatic pro- 
test against the proposed change. 


primary law, 


UBLICITY is as important to good government as fresh 
air and sunshine are to good sanitation. In various places 
a few women have been attending regularly upon the meetings 
of city councils or state Legislatures, and keeping tab on the 
proceedings, with excellent results. It is natural officials 
to be more careful if they know that their constituents have an 
eye on them. In fact, bad government is permitted mainly be- 
cause of ignorance and indifference on the part of the voters. 

An amusing experience befell certain women who lately peti- 
tioned the Boston City Council (in behalf of the local League of 
Women Voters) to have its proceedings open to the public. The 
women were courteously assured that the executive sessions of the 
Council not only should be, but always had been, open to the 
public. They found, that the only direct entrance to 
the room where these meetings were held was kept locked; and 
the general public did not know that admittance could be gained 
by passing successively through an ante-room, and the office of 
which is used as a 


for 


however, 


the clerk of the committee, and an entry 
lavatory and locker room. The persistency of the representa- 
tives of the League of Women Voters, however, and the large 
publicity given to the matter in the has resulted in an 
invitation to all women interested to attend; the women 
have gladly taken advantage of the opportunity. 


press, 
and 


HE genesis and purpose of the Women’s Bureau are set 

forth in today’s issue of the Woman CiTIzEN. This article, 
which is a part of the series on federal departments, presents 
the extremely modest demands which the bureau has made on 
Uncle Sam’s purse. Yet 
ableness, or, perchance, because of it, the House of Representa- 
tives on Saturday, February 26, adopted an amendment to the 
legislative appropriation bill, which, by a two-fold reduction of 
salaries, will, according to the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, “eliminate the women experts on the staff, upon whose 
investigations the entire usefulness of the Bureau depends.” 
Against the protests of 


in spite of this modesty and reason 


The sequence of facts is as follows: 
the Women’s Bureau, the House Appropriations Committee re- 
ported a proviso limiting the salaries of the staff, other than 
director and assistant-director (whose salaries are fixed by stat- 
ute) and three others to $1,800 a year. The “three” were to 
receive $2,000 each. But the House Appropriations Committee 
as a partial offset specified that the Women’s Bureau staff, 
which has not previously benefitted by the $240 bonus allowed 
other federal employes, should next year receive it. The Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, while adopting the schedule lim- 
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iting salaries, cut out this bonus, which the Senate itself, by a 
record vote, forced by Senator Harrison of Mississippi, instruct- 
ed the Senate conferees to restore. With the Senate conferees 
instructed for the bonus and the House conferees also in favor, 
it would have seemed as if the Women’s Bureau staff was at least 
free from one of its perils of reduction; but the action on Feb- 
ruary 26th has again put the bonus in jeapordy. “ Representative 
Wood, availing himself of certain technicalities and a privilege he 
held as conferee, made his conference report to the House in such 
a manner as to eliminate the Women’s Bureau without seeming to 
do so,” reports a Washington correspondent. By the time this 
is read the question will no doubt be settled. It is to be hoped 
that the Senate will have rejected, in the interests of justice and 
fair play, the House amendment to the conference report on 
the “bonus” for employees of the Women’s Bureau. A very 
real grievance exists in the fact that, in spite of the bonus, there 
is what women believe to be “an outrageous discrimination against 
them” as employees of the government. The same bill which 
delimits salaries of the Women’s Bureau staff, provides that men 
employed on comparable work in other bureaus, shall receive 
almost twice the sum allowed the staff of experts on the Women’s 
Bureau, The Bureau of Efficiency, for example, permits the 
employment of 21 male experts at from $3,000 to $5,000. Male 
experts and special agents are employed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at salaries from $2,500 to $2,700, while the 
Women’s Bureau experts and agents who do the same type of 
work, will be paid but $1,800. The time has gone by when such 
discrimination against salaried women may be slurred over. Too 
many women are watchfully waiting, and all such inequalities 
will be hailed from the housetops. Women believe in economy, 
they are more used to it than to extravagance. But they can see 
that an economy which sends Mary to school with holes in her 
rubbers in order to buy John a new flexible flyer is no economy. 


The Truth About the Black 
Troops on the Rhine 


UMEROUS letters have reached the headquarters of the 
1 National American Woman Suffrage Association appeal- 
ing for aid in the campaign to persuade France to withdraw col- 
ored troops from the Rhine. In a letter just at hand the writer 
says: “The terrible atrocities committed on women and children, 
even old women and young boys, by the colored troops of the 
Occupation Army are indescribably horrible.” 

This campaign of propaganda has been in progress in the 
United States for many months. I had heard a good deal of it 
before going to Geneva. I, therefore, called together two Ger- 
man delegates, one a member of the National Reichstag, and one 
a Counsellor to the Government of Wurtemburg, and also the 
Treasurer of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, Mrs. 
Coit, who is of German birth, married to an American who be- 
came a naturalized British citizen. She had been visiting her 
aged father at Frankfort which lies in the region where the 
black troops were alleged to have committed atrocities. Mrs. 
Coit said that the people in the vicinity of the black troops had 
told her repeatedly that they had conducted themselves with 
more courtesy and consideration than any white troops who had 
been stationed there. The two German delegates declared that 
there was no movement in Germany to ask France to remove 
these colored troops and that so far as they knew there was no 
complaint in Germany on that score. These three women prom- 
ised to make inquiry concerning the definite charges which were 
being made in the United States concerning these troops and to 
let me know later. 

I saw all three of them in London in early December, and again 


they reiterated the same statement made in Geneva, which was 
to the effect that atrocities such as are being described in the 
United States could not have been committed by any Army of 
Occupation without the masses of the people of Germany know- 
ing about it, and that they had heard nothing which warranted 
such charges being made. 

The opinion of these women seems to be completely confirmed 
by the statement of Major General Henry T. Allen, the Com- 
mander of the American troops in Germany, who, in a report 
to the American Department of State, just made public, declares 
that although there has been some propaganda in Germany 
against the colored troops, the general charges made are quite 
unwarranted. He repeats what we all know that there is noi the 
same racial antagonism between the colored and white races in 
Europe as in this country, and that there has been some inter 
marriage between German women and colored soldiers. 

He draws, among others, the following conclusion: ~ The 
wholesale atrocities by French negro Colonial troops alleged in 
the German press, such as the alleged abductions, followed by 
rape, mutilation, murder and concealment of the bodies o/ the 
victims, are false and intended for political propaganda.” 

The number of colored troops on the Rhine has at no time 
been as extensive as propaganda in the United States would ‘ead 
one to suppose. 

A few days ago a statement appeared in the press, indicating 
that when Secretary of State Colby was importuned to inter- 
vene in this matter, he had replied that the last report from the 
Rhine indicated that no colored troops now remain there. 

In view of these facts, it seems clear to me that someone, 
somewhere, sometime, started a wilful propaganda, intended 
either to stir the racial feeling in this country, or to use it to 
arouse an antagonism toward France, or both. That propa- 
ganda has been pushed so rapidly and so bitterly that it is clea 
also that some force is doing the pushing. Who or what is it? 
The propaganda seems clearly to be located here and not in 
Germany. It has spread into continuously wider circles, until 
it is now being boosted still further by persons who have no 
suspicion that there is anything behind it but horrifying truth. 
I am convinced that the entire campaign is based upon a little 
truth combined with a great deal of falsehood and that it was 
either begun with deliberate intent to do mischief or by some 
person or persons not thoroughly understanding the situation. If 
it is German propaganda as some claim, it surely is of a definite 
German-American variety. 


N February 28th a great meeting was held in Madison 

Square Garden, New York City, to discuss “ The Horrors 
of the Rhine.” The newspapers indicate that the audience was 
composed in the main of German-Americans and Sinn Feiners, 
and certainly the program as reported by the press was also 
composed of these two elements. The meeting seems to confirm 
the suspicion that it is a deliberate German-American and Sinn 
Fein propaganda. 

If readers of the WomAN CiTIzZEN have doubts as to the truth- 
fulness of the above statements, I suggest that they write to the 
Department of State for official information. 

I would not go so far as to say that there has been no mis- 
treatment of women. There is no Army of Occupation any- 
where in the world about which such charges have not been 
made. These are based upon a fact—which, fortunately, is usu- 
ally an exceptional one—the misbehavior of soldiers. That is one 
of the normal and inevitable results of the greatest of all atro- 
cities, namely, war itself. Yet the conclusion seems abundantly 
warranted that the French colored troops have transgressed in 
this particular no more shockingly than would have any other 


troops. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
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The Dangerous Days 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


WasHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1921. 

ONGRESS has reached those dangerous days at the close 

of the session when anything may happen. What good leg- 
islation will be defeated or smothered, what bad legislation will 
be put over—those are the burning questions when night sessions 
start and the pressure becomes so great that the most experienced 
members admit their inability to follow intelligently what is 
going on. 

So far this year there have been fewer attempts than usual to 
slip over “ jokers” or undesirable bills under cover of good bills. 
Two reasons are advanced for this: 

The first is that the well-planned and closely directed pro- 
ram of this Congress, limiting all legislation, is obstructive to 
joke rs” as well as to measures like the Sheppard-Towner bill. 

The second is the ruling of the House that any amendments 
which the Senate makes to appropriation bills and which would 
be subject to a point of order if proposed in the usual way in the 
House shall be resubmitted to the House for action. This is part 
of the general appropriation reform move in the House. Its 
affect is to prevent the Senate from adding to the appropriation 
bills—-all of which originate in the House—new legislation, which, 
sent to a friendly conference committee and retained in the orig- 
inal bill, makes it impossible to defeat the amendment without 
defeating the entire bill. The House has thus robbed the appro- 
priation conference committees of some of their most-abused 
powers; but already a move is on foot to abolish the ruling as 
“delaying legislation.” 


i's HIE disposition of members of the House against amendments 
to the appropriation bills was indicated by an instance within 
the last few days. Ever since the days of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, when Ellen Stone was ransomed by a fund raised by pri- 
vate citizens, there has been an effort to have Congress repay 
those subscriptions. This year a bill to this effect has been added to 
the consular affairs appropriation bill. At least one of the House 
conferes on this bill has declared his determination, as a matter 
of principle, to have the Ellen Stone claims eliminated from the 
main bill. 

There is a sidelight of interest to women in connection with 
the military appropriation bill. The bill carries an appropriation 
for women hostesses at community houses, and one of those most 
ardent in its behalf was General Pershing, who testified in a com- 
mittee hearing that “women hostesses raised the morals and 
morale of the army.” 

It is now said by members of both Houses that all of the ap- 
propriation bills except those dealing with military and naval 
affairs are certain of passage in this session; that the differences 
of opinion on the military appropriation bill will probably be 
ironed out within a few days, but that the naval appropriation 
bill is likely to go over to the next session, unless the message 
from President-elect Harding urging its passage makes a radical 
change in the present sentiment. 


HE Sheppard-Towner bill is still held up for the need of 
a rule from the Rules Committee, Representative Campbell, 
chairman. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, with other representatives 
of the joint Congressional committee, appeared before the Rules 
Committee last week to ask that the bill be given a chance on 
the floor. 
The letter which Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice-chairman 
of the National Republican Committee, sent to that hearing 


clearly, forcefully, courageously expresses the views of women 
with regard to the situation. Mrs. Upton’s letter read: 

The Committee on Rules, House of Representatives. 

Hon. Puitip P. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 

SIR: 

I regret exceedingly that I am called to New York tonight and 
therefore cannot be present at the hearing you have graciously 
granted. 

For many years women have grown more and more interested 
in welfare work, and after their enfranchisement approached 
their new privileges moderately. 

They asked this Congress to give them but one thing, and that 
is that the Maternity Bill be made a law. 

After much work that bill passed the Senate; is now out of 
the House Committee, and we are asking your powerful Com- 
mittee to give us a Rule which will allow it to be brought before 
the House prior to the close of this session. 

It may be that you have been able to convince the people here 
that this is not an opportune moment for the passage of the bill, 
but you cannot convince the millions of women back home who 
see only the justice and the right of the matter. 

It may seem right to you to refuse a “ rule,” but you cannot 
convince those women that any delay is right. 

Women are new to politics, but not to righteousness ; 
are they the patient group they once were. 

As one interested in the political future of women, I beg you 
not to be afraid to do the fair thing and allow this measure to go 
to the floor and be passed or lost; and not be smothered by your 
Committee. a 

How can I carry back the word to the millions of women in 
the States that the controlling Committee of the majority party, 
for whom most of them voted, arbitrarily refused their first and 
only request; a request providing that mothers and babies shall 
have better chances for their lives? 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Harrier Taytor Upton, 
Vice-Chairman, Republican Executive Committee. 


neither 


CONGRESS is not the only government agency facing dan- 

gerous days. The usual replacement of federal department 
officials, which takes place with the change in power from one 
political party to another, is further complicated this year by 
the suggested plans for department reorganization. 

Repeated rumors that the women in one department or an- 
other were to suffer by the contemplated changes have been in- 
vestigated by the Washington representative of the IVoman Citi- 
zen. This week it was the suggestion that the women in execu- 
tive positions in the Treasury Department were to be displaced 
so far as the civil service rules permitted, and that no new 
appointments of this kind would be given to women. 

Now, there is no other department of the government wherein 
women have made a greater advance in the last few years. When 
Mr. Roper became Internal Revenue Commissioner, the usual 
maximum salary for a woman in the bureau was $1200 a year, 
and, although women might be doing the work of division chiefs, 
they could never hope to sign letters with their own signatures 
as executive officials. 

Today women are given an opportunity at the appointments 
which require original work, and they have a chance at salaries 
and executive positions from which they were previously barred. 
For instance, the child labor tax division employs one man in the 
office and one man in the field out of a total of forty-six em- 
ployees, and the head of each section is a woman. No visitor to 
the division could fail to be impressed by the fact that the women 
feel that their greatest opportunities to protect children from 
labor rather than to collect taxes for the government, although 

(Continued on page 1044) 
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The Movies—Reel Facts and Real Facts! 


By the Advertising Manager of One of the Biggest Distributors of Motion Pictures 


OU may have read my last article in the February 12th 

issue of the WomMAN CiTIzEN, “ The Movies—What Are 
We Going to Do About ’Em?” If you did read it, you got some 
facts—did you act on them? Many did. Some acted on this 
publication and lost no time in “getting into print.” Let us 
look over our contemporaries and get the real facts about “reel” 
facts. 

One lady hurled a shot at me that I openly, freely admit had 
me stopped till I got out my trusty “ Webster” and looked 
it up. She called me a fellow who dealt in “ PANEGYRICS.” 
Well, I was born out Boston way myself, raised in a Massachu- 
setts High School and used to be able to make one lone “a” 
sound like nine of them, but that name bothered me. Don't 
bother looking it up. I’ve done it for you. I found at first glance 
I was even worse, as my “Webster” said that what she called 
me made me a dispenser of “ENCOMIUMS.” I asked my wife 
about it. My wife said, “Don’t pay any attention to her, you're 
many things, but not one of those.”” So you see now I’m between 
two women. Well, finally, I found what the lady meant was I 
dealt in “formal phrases.” Goodness only knows I tried to be 
plain, I used common everyday terms, and thought I was under- 
stood, but, I GAVE YOU FACTS. This lady who signs her- 
self Executive Secretary, State Committee on Motion Pictures, 
is a forceful writer. She shoots straight from the shoulder, and 
it’s a real pity that when people have reached a position where 
their writings would be of definite value, they do ‘seem to get 
hold of misinformation in a surprising way or they just are not 
able to separate the wheat from the chaff. 


OR instance, the lady says, “ His (the exhibitor’s) contracts 

are made with the producer—sometimes a year ahead. He 
must make his selection from lists only. He does not see the film, 
he must take largely what the producers send him.” It’s too bad 
that an “Executive” should be so misinformed. First, there are 
35 so-called key centres like Boston, New Haven, New York, 
Albany, Buffalo, etc., etc., in the North American continent. 
Every key center has many exchanges (distributors). Every 
Exchange has a projection room, or several use a local projec- 
tion room, and every last film salesman devotes his days and 
nights to trying to get theatre owners into those projection rooms 
to see his pictures—any of his pictures—all of his pictures, be- 
cause that’s the way all merchandise is sold—from samples. I 
know of a dozen such Exchanges in every key centre. Boston, 
for example, where the lady resides, has about twenty on Pied- 
mont Street, and you let a theatre owner appear at the head of 
the street and if he gets to the end of the short row without being 
buttonholed into some projection room, it’s because his credit is 
bad. Second, there are five large National Trade Journals in 
the Motion Picture Industry: the Motion Picture News, Mov- 
ing Picture World, Exhibitors’ Herald, Exhibitors’ Trade Re- 
view, and Wid’s, not to mention about fifteen regional trade 
papers, that devote page after page of reviews, discussions, 
photos, etc., of every picture produced by the fifteen largest dis- 
tributors and producers who sell 95% of all motion pictures, also 
independent producers. Their departments are as follows: 


Motion Picture NEws: 


With the First Run Theatres; 

What Big Houses Say; 

The Complete Plan Book (Exhaustive reviews 
of each week’s releases by experts). 


Exuipitors’ HERALD: 
Digest of Pictures of the Week; 
Reviews (Exhaustive Reviews) ; 
What the Picture Did For Me (By Exhibitors). 

Movine PicrurE Wor LD: 
Consensus of Published Reviews ; 
The Educational and Non-Theatrical Field; 
Short Subjects of Importance; 
Newest Reviews and Comments. 
EXHIBITORS’ TRADE REVIEW: 
The Voice of the Box Office; 
Illustrated Screen Reports; 
Short Subjects. 
Most exhibitors take two or more of the above national irade 


journals, issued every week, in addition to regional trade 
publications. 
Third, every distributor of motion pictures has on exhil)'tion 


weeks before the photoplay itself arrives the paper (posters for 
lobby display and billboards) and lobby cards. My _ per-onal 
belief is that 98% of all motion pictures have in the past heen 
booked by the exhibitor from the paper, after he has rea! the 
reviews. Salesmen carry samples of paper and cuts in reduced 
form on almost every release. 

Fourth, practically every photoplay has issued for it a PR!:SS 
BOOK in more or less elaborate form. This book is for the 
exhibitor. Shows all the posters, lobby cards, stories of the 
action of the play, the actors, the story and many scenes from 
the play itself. Any exhibitor who reads the exhaustive reviews 
in the trade journals sees the paper and lobby cards, and gets a 
press book, cannot fail to actually visualize the photoplay. If he 
can’t he won’t be in business long—he’s hopeless. All this, plus 
the fact that he has a screen in his own theatre upon which film 
salesmen vie with each other in “showing him the goods” after 
and before the theatre hours. THESE ARE REAL FACTS. 
Therefore, I say go to your own exhibitor and TELL HIM 
THE KIND OF PICTURES YOU WANT TO SEE. 


NOTHER statement: “ According to the industry’s printed 

statement, the exhibitors believe that the salacious pictures 
pay better because they attract the curiosity-seeker.” AN [‘X- 
HIBITOR WHO PERSISTS IN SHOWING SALACIOUS 
PICTURES CANNOT LAST. Again the Executive fails to 
know her subject. Fails to know that the industry itself took some 
time ago a more drastic step than maybe even she would recom- 
mend. At least an Executive, fully informed, “on the job,” so to 
speak, should know of the committee of fifteen comprised of 
Adolph Zukor—Paramount Pictures, E. W. Hammons—Educa- 
tional Film Corp. of America, Jesse L. Lasky—Famous Players, 
Louis J. Selznick—Select Pictures, R. A. Rolland—Metro Pic- 
tures Co., Joseph M. Schenck—Norma Talmadge Film Co., Car! 
Laemmle—Universal Films, J. D. Williarns—First National At- 
tractions, Oscar A. Price—Associated Producers, Samuel Gold- 
wyn—Goldwyn Pictures, Hiram Abrams—United Artists, Morris 
Kohn—Realart Pictures, D. W. Griffith—Griffith Productions, A. 
F. Kirkpatrick—Robertson-Cole, P. L. Waters—Triangle Film 
Co. 

These gentlemen represent 95% of all the producers and dis- 
tributors of motion pictures in America. They, themselves, vol- 
untarily some time ago formed a solemn agreement not to serve 
ANY EXHIBITOR WHO SHOWED SALACIOUS PIC- 
TURES, and no theatre owner can run his theatre indefinitely 

(Continued on page 1053) 
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O Tempora, O Mores, O Motion Pictures! 
Which Causes Which? 


"att: 


By Louise Connolly 
Educational Expert of the Newark Public Library 


NCE I followed the Salvation Army speakers at Asbury 
Park home to their hall. There two ardent gentlemen told 
us how bad they had been-—and they had been very bad—before 
they found salvation. Then a dimpled, buxom young girl in the 
unifurm arose and said, ‘‘ I have never been theeped in thin like 
my brotheth who have thpoken, but I, too, have known what it 
ith to need thalvation.” Now I have never been so denunciatory 
as Miss Blackwell nor so fulminative as Miss Woods, but there 
was a time when I, too, went about in a prophet’s robe, crying 
“Woe, woe!” 

I was made, to my astonishment, secretary of the State Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures, a body consisting of representatives 
from many welfare and uplift organizations. The position in- 
volved no pay and much work. My course lay straight before 
me. I was to stimulate interest, collect opinions, formulate find- 
ings, get a bill prepared, and accompany my cohorts to a hearing. 
By the time we arrived before the committee of the Legislature 
we were united on sanitary regulations but at variance on the 
subject of censorship. 

By that time I was thoroughly interested in the subject, and 
I have ever since taken every opportunity afforded by a busy 
life to: 

1. Attend movies: 

2. Watch the crowds that attend movies; 

3. Pay occasional visits to such meetings of the National 
Board of Review as I can observe or serve; 

4. Go to hear all speakers and read all articles against the 
National Board or in favor of legal censorship. 

Some of my conclusions are: 

1. There are a few elevating and ennobling plays shown; 
There are a few bad and degrading plays shown; 

Most of the plays shown are silly; 
. Almost all the plays shown are full of informational value, 
and many are full of beauty. 


to 


> 


~ 


“ 


.— 


LABORATORY test of motion pictures as a phase of 
modern life might fairly yield results that would indicate 
that the screen is in reality a mirror of life; that the same causes 
which produce certain kinds of pictures produce also certain 
kinds of front page news, certain kinds of novels, poetry, drama. 


If one could make an analysis of what is obtained in one day 
by the readers of a city from what they read and what is obtained 
by the attendants at the motion picture houses of the same city 
from what they see, and if you could tabulate that analysis, I 
believe that the percentages would not be dissimilar. 


x %, new knowledge of fact. 

y %, new appreciation of those relations between facts that 
appeal to reason. 

z %, aesthetic enjoyment. 

u %, moral satisfaction or stimulation. 

v %, pleasure that arises from sitting idle and watching other 
people’s activities. 

w %, excitation of the passions—ferocity, sexuality. 

Let M = motion pictures, and R = reading matter. 

Then, according to my judgment, 

In x (new knowledge), M is greater than R. 

In y (appeal to reason), M is greater than R. 

In z (aesthetic pleasure), M is greater than R. 

[n u (moral stimulation), M is greater than R. 

In v (idle pleasure), M is greater than R. 
In w (excitation of the passions), M is greater than R. 


Newspapers chiefly, and novels a distant second, form the 
bulk of the reading material of the people. 

Some day when you have a little time, follow one day’s issue 
of one paper and its effect upon ten of its readers to see: (a) 
How much of offered information is clear; (b) how much is 
true; (c) how much is understood. The information offered by 
But one cannot escape the informa- 
The child in Missouri can never 


novels is generally skipped. 
tion in the motion picture. 
forget the rushing, tumbling stream in Vermont; the North 
Dakotan has seen a Florida orange grove; the children of the 
rocky coast know that a wheat field, too, has its waves. De- 


scriptive paragraphs are not skipped on the screen. 


VERY tiny percentage of readers feels any appeal to reason, 

but almost all, except Mutt and Jeff, of the characters in the 
motion picture plays reap results that flow from causes. The 
appeals to reason in the newspapers are mostly so specious as 
to be vicious. Novels are in fact about as good as plays in this 
respect, but they take so much more time for their transitions 
that the status of y is self-evident. 

No program in any theatre contains as large a percentage of 
violence and sin as the front page of most newspapers. In a 
large percentage of plays, even in the ferocious or salacious, vir- 
tue is rewarded and vice punished. 

The statement as to v is also self-evident, although in reading 
there is always some little intellectual activity accompanying the 
reading act and the interpretation of language. 

The last statement is plainly true. It is the basis of the legal 
censorship propaganda. 

Is it claimed that the legitimate drama is on the whole any 
more moral or less immoral than the pictured play; Its attend- 
ants have more money, perhaps, go to the theatre less frequently, 
Fewer children attend them. One can better 
On the other hand, the morals of 


than movie fans. 
foresee what will be shown. 
the governing class are more important than those of the gov- 
erned and children are by law forbidden to attend picture play 


7) 


H OW does it happen that if the National Board of Review 
edits 90% of the films published, a number of people 
are shocked by plays which they see and many people believe 
that many plays are vicious and degrading? How do plays be- 
come salacious or ferocious, anyhow? 

First, the passionate quality of a bad play is sometimes due 
to the author, sometimes to the actors, but usually to the vulgar 
Second, a certain 
Third, if a play 


mindedness of the stage manager or director. 
small percentage of plays are not reviewed. 
is reviewed and a few feet rejected, when the play goes out no 
one knows whether those few feet are put back again, for there 
are few places where there is local watchfulness and fewer still 
where the watchers do anything but talk to their neighbors about 
what they have seen. Fourth, the men and women who edit the 
plays may have a different conception of the audiences to which 
a play is addressed than have the ladies who denounce the Board’s 
findings, and also different ideas as to what is proper for those 
who are to see the film, and fifth, and finally, nobody will ever 
meet the criticisms of those who criticize on hearsay. 

We need to compare what is seen by those who enter these 

(Continued on page 1046) 
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Kindergartens for All of Them 


By Bessie Locke 


HE educational value of 

the early years of child- 
hood is widely recognized. 

The kindergarten is acknowl- 





kindergarten through 


HE National Kindergarten Association was organized in 
1909 for the purpose of securing kindergartens for all the 
children of the nation, and is creating a public demand for the — section who has not completed 


in any kindergarten maintained 
under the provisions of this 


at least a two years’ course in 


edged by educators and well- 1. Field work, informing parents of the value of the kinder- kindergarten training and re- 
informed persons to be the type garten. ceived a certificate or diploma 
of education most nearly ideal 2. Leaflets dealing with all phases of the subject. from a recognized kindergar- 
for development of the child. 3. The publication of articles descriptive of the kindergarten ten training school. 

This act shall take effect 


It has required years of pio- 
neer demonstration to achieve 
this recognition,—but such rec- 
ognition is not enough. Earnest, 
intense, and well organized ef- 
forts are necessary to attain the end which has been the goal 
of the kindergarten movement from its inception,—namely, that 
every child in our country have the privileges and advantages of 
this ideal training. At the present time there are approximately 
4,500,000 children of kindergarten age in the United States for 
only 500,000 of whom kindergartens have been provided. 

State legislation favorable to kindergarten extension has 
proven a stimulus to its growth. The National Kindergarten 
Association has assisted in securing kindergarten laws in a num- 
ber of states, and is working for improved legislation in nearly 
every state in the Union. 

In California, since the passage of its law providing for the 
establishment of kindergartens upon petition of parents, its 
kindergartens have increased from 149 to over 700. ‘This legisla- 
tion was secured the first year the California women had the 
and the recent enfranchisement of women should 





franchise, 
bear similar fruit throughout the nation. 

The following tentative draft is based upon the California law: 
It is recommended to those interested in better legislation as a 
means of securing justice 
for the children of their 
own states: 

The Board of Educa- 
tion of each School Dis- 
trict maintain kin- 
dergartens which shall be 
free to resident children 
between the ages of four 
and six years. Upon peti- 
tion of the parents or 
guardians of not less than 
twenty-five children be- 
tween the ages of four 
and six, the board of ed- 
ucation shall establish and 
maintain a kinder- 
garten provided that the 
school in connection with 
which such kindergarten 
is desired is named in the 
petition: and provided 
further, that the petition- 
ers reside within the sec- 
tion or neighborhood or- 
dinarily served by the ™eo* — 
school in connection with —_ 
which such kindergarten 
is desired: and provided 
further, that no person 
shall be allowed to teach 


may 


such 


. 


Li 


and the necessity for its immediate extension to develop 
character, and to assist in the work of Americanization. 

4. A series of articles on child training, issued to newspapers 
and magazines having a combined circulation of 50,000,000. 





When there isn’t enough room in a kindergarten for every- 
body, the “ overflow” often remains clos®by. 
everything, but at least they can hear the music. 

Why aren’t there enough kindergartens for all of them? 


sixty days after its enactment. 

The California law provides 
that a local tax of 15c. on Stoo 
worth of property may, when 
necessary, be levied for the support of the kindergartens. 

The following amendment may be found advisable: 

“If the monthly average attendance in such class for two suc- 
ceeding months drops below fifteen the class may be discontinued 
for the balance of the school year at the discretion of the local 
school authorities.” 


T the Friday afternoon session of the Regional Citizens’ 

Conference called by Commissioner Claxton in New York 
City January 28-29, with representatives from the states of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York, Major Bradley Martin, 
President of the National Kindergarten Association, gave an ad- 
dress on the urgent need for kindergarten extension, in which 
he said: 

“This country has not only been a laggard in starting kinder- 
gartens, but also has been behind in extending kindergartens to 
the mass of its population. As early as 1905 little Belgium was 
giving kindergarten instruction to more than 50% of its children 
of 3 to 6 years of age, whilst even at the present day we are pro- 
viding education for less 
than 
of kindergarten age. 

The importance of kin- 


2% of our children 


dergarten training has 
been conceded, and every 
Commissioner of [duca- 
tion we had in 
Washington has been in 


have 


favor of it. But there is 
one phase of kinder- 
garten education that 


I should like to dwell on 
as particularly important 
at the present time when 
world is filled with 
and that is the 
kindergarten as an Amert- 
icanizing influence. The 
kindergarten is obviously 
the ideal means of Amer- 
icanizing the family 
through the child; as the 
child through singing pa- 
triotic songs and playing 
games with other chil- 
dren and receiving moral 
and ethical instruction 
learns our language and 
becomes a patriotic 
(Continued on page 1044) 
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“Brains Are Sexless”’ 


HE woman who probably holds the highest political position 
under any government in the world is Mrs. Ralph Smith 
She is not Speaker of the House, as was 


of Vancouver, B. C. 
It is 


reported but this is not because she could not have been. 
because she chose something else. 

In a letter to the Woman Citizen in response to a message con- 
gratulating her upon the speakership, Mrs. Smith says: 

“T want to thank you most sincerely for your wire congratu- 
lating me on what you term my lovely triumph, and assuring me 
that the women of the United States are as proud of me as are 
my sister Canadians. I sincerely believe it. Every time I have 
gone across the imaginary line, no one ever received greater kind- 
ness at the hands of the women over there. 

“ You will be delighted to know that by the time you receive this 
letter I shall be sworn in as President of the Council of this prov- 
ince, which is a distinct honor to womanhood, and I believe I am 
the first woman in the world to have been offered any such posi- 
tion. I could have had the Speakership, but I feel that the other 
will add to my usefulness to a greater degree than if I accepted 
the former office. This gives me Cabinet rank, and is something 
to be proud of in that women are gradually pressing forward and 
Governments, as well 
and 
and 


are being recognized in all walks of life. 
as people, are beginning to realize that brains are sexless, 
that given an opportunity women with men can make good, 
so I say to my sister women of the United States, we have a great 
work to do, and if the women of the United States and the women 
of Canada unite and co-operate for the common good, this con- 
tinent will be the better for our having lived and worked. I look 
for great things in the future for women. Trails are beimg blazed, 
doors are being opened. With the right type of woman, “ambi- 
tious to serve her country and willing to render loving service 
and believing in this as a woman’s century, we have a goal that 
must be reached, hopes that must be realized.”’ 


N RS. SMITH has already had three sessions in parliamént 

and was returned by an overwhelming majority. Among 
the measures passed during that period, are: a woman judge ap- 
pointed, juvenile court established, an equal guardianship act 
passed, a deserted wives’ maintenance act passed, a mental survey 
made of the province, homes built for the mentally deficient, boys’ 
and girls’ industrial homes absolutely reorganized and placed on 
“a wonderful basis, a minimum wage act for women passed that 
is working out very satisfactorily,” mothers’ pensions—‘the best 
bill in the world of this kind,” she claims, “the raising of the 
age of marriage’ and many other acts “ that make women feel 
it has been worth while to have a woman on the floor of Parlia- 
ment voicing the sentiments of women and crystallizing into legis- 


‘lation the hopes and prayers of many by-gone years.” 


Honoring Their Sisters 
ALIFORNIA women have been animated by the same spirit 
referred to by Mrs. Smith, the sense of sisterhood, and 
have determined to demonstrate group loyalty to the women of 
their state who have risen to public posts. 

Mrs. Seward Simons, of South Pasadena, California, writes to 
the WoMAN CITIZEN: 

‘“ Besides endeavoring to have recognition given to women by 
appointments to public positions, and even in California, where 
we have voted for ten years, it is not often women are chosen 
for important offices paying good salaries, a few of us here in 
Southern California are making a point of showing public ap- 
preciation of women’s ability and accomplishments. 


¥ 
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“When the Governor appointed Mrs. Herbert A. Cable to suc- 
ceed her husband, who died, as head of the Labor Bureau in 


Los Angeles, the League of Women Voters sent flowers and 
congratulations to her. 
“ The Friday Morning Club of women held a memorial serv- 


ice for Mrs. J. Powers Flint who recently died. She was cl 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Pacific Colony, a state 
(;,OV- 


\ngeles closed on the day 


institution, and she did a remarkable piece of work. The 
ernor ordered the state offices in Los 
of her funeral. 

“A large public banquet is planned to honor Miss Orfa Jean 
Shontz, who was recently appointed by the mayor of Los Angeles 
to be city clerk. She was formerly referee of the Juvenile Court 
of Los Angeles County, and she made a fine record in that posi- 
tion. She is a young lawyer about thirty-five years old. 

“Women must stand together to support women, and to pay 
tribute to them. *I« feel that only in that way can we impress 
men with our loyalty to each other, and the importance of putting 
women in responsible places. If they see we appreciate such 
action and make much of it, they will be more inclined to make 
such appointments.” 

In the California Legislature this year, Miss Grace Stoermer 
of Los Angeles, was made Secretary of the Senate. This is 
said to be the first time in the state’s history that a woman has 
been chosen to that office, and Mrs. Robert J. Burdette of Pasa 
dena, California, organizer of the Women 
Voters, hazards the guess that Miss Stoermer is the first woman 


state League of 
to be made Secretary of the Senate of any state. 
Probably she is; but one never can be sure about the first 
woman to step out of old tracks and into new. The Woman 
CITIZEN is wary of putting anybody on the first rung of the lad- 
der; it has so often found predecessors of “ first women.” 
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HIGGINS 


Mrs. KATHARINE CHAPIN 


O NE of the most interesting figures in the group of women 
at Washington working with the joint congressional com- 
mittee for welfare legislation is Mrs. Katharine Chapin Higgins 
of Massachusetts, the new president of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Associations. 

“This is the first time that my organization has astelien 
legislative work in so systematic and organized a way as that 
outlined by Mrs. Park for the joint congressional committee,” 
says Mrs. Higgins. “I believe, however, implicitly in such work. 
Even those who were opposed to the grantin@ of suffrage to 
women must join in fulfilling their responsibjhty. 

‘“‘ My organization has to train women for citizenship through 
the home education department under the federal bureau of edu- 
cation. For five years we conducted the home department, pay- 
ing the bills and backing the work until two years ago it was 
taken over by the government. 

“In cooperation with the National Education Association we 
have created public sentiment for higher salaries for teachers 
and better training for better teachers, urging better housing 
conditions, increased home economics instruction and more com- 
munity work for children. 

‘So we come naturally to join in a programme for federal 
laws which will benefit the homes of the country. Especially 
do we desire the passage of the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill, 
the Smith-Towner education bill, and the Fess bill to promote 
vocational education.” 

Mrs. Higgins has given long years of service to the interests 
of education. She is regent of the Timothy,Bigelow Chapter, 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, state 
historian of the society, president of the state Parent-Teachers’ 
Association and honorary president of the Auxiliary of the Wor- 
cester County Farm Bureau. Her husband was the “ Father of 
Commercial Trade Schools in America.” He was for twenty- 
eight years superintendent of the Washburn shops at the Poly- 
technic Institute and trustee of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, as well as vice-president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. MARJORIE SHULER. 


The Dangerous Days 
(Continued from page 1039) 
the latter is thoroughly and efficiently dope as the means ¢o a 
complish the former. The child labor division is one of, tlfree 
under Deputy Commissioner James Hagerman, Jr., and assistant 
deputy commissioner Miss Lilian S. Ruddick. In this unit more 
~ 


women proportionately are employed in executive positions than 
in any other in the department, and the unit is said to have the 
least friction of any in the department. Certainly the writers 
who are agitating at such a fearful rate in the women’s magazines 
these days as to whether a woman will ever be fit to be a boss 
would find their answer here. 

That women should lose what they have already gained is in- 
conceivable. But blocking their further progress at this time 
would be a setback which would require years of effort to over- 
come. Therefore it is of importance in this as in all other federal 
departments that the new administration make no discrimina- 
tions against women solely because they are women. And it is 
interesting that Millard F. West of Kentucky, ost 
prominently mentioned as the probable new assistant cominis- 


who is 


sioner of internal revenue, stated for the Voman Citizen, “ My 
policy is to give women an equal chance with men wherever ° hey 
give equal service.” 
MARJORIE SHUI 
Kindergartens for All 
(Continued from page 1042) 

citizen; and through mothers’ meetings and home visits the 
family is assisted by the kindergarten teacher in the difficult 
task of adapting itself to the conditions that it finds in this 
country. 

XPERIENCE has shown that a standard law, 

which provides that upon petition of the parents fans 


of not less than 25 children between thé ages of 4 and 6 residing 
within the school district, a kindergarten shall be added to the 
school,qsmost successfully stimulates mn. 
Owvgssociation has been instrumental in securing the passage of 
such laws in 4 states, and the introduction of similar bills in 16 
other states this winter. 

The kindergarten situation in the 3 
meeting is as follows: 

New Jersey has had a permissive kindergarten law since 1899. 
Many attempts have been made by the National Kindergarten 
Association to urge state organizations to legislative action. In- 
terest has recently been manifested by the New Jersey Chamber 
and by the New 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
responsibility of sponsoring a bill for 


kindergarten extensi 


states represented at this 


of Commerce at Newark, Jersey Congress of 


However, no organ- 


ization has taken the in- 
troduction into the present legislative session. 

Pennsylvania has had a permissive kindergarten law since 1897 
The subject of better kindergarten legislation has been agitated 
in that state since 1914,—and this year the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associftions, with the endorsement of the 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, 
to stimulate kindergarten extension. 

In New York State a kindergarten bill has been introduced 
twice; the first year it passed the Assembly unanimously, and the 
second year it passed the Senate unanimously. The bill has tl 
endorsement of the Public Education Association, the National 
Kindergarten Association, and the following state organizations: 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Federation of Labor, Woman 
Suffrage Party, Chamber of Commerce, Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, and a number of local educa- 
tional and civic societies. The friends of the New York kinder- 
bill are hopeful for its successful passage this year, al- 


is introducing a bill designed 


1€ 


garten 
though there will no doubt be a good deal of opposition on the 
grounds of economy. 

When/’we read day after day in the press of crime waves, di 
conten f@hd anarchy, we should realize that the real question is 
not wHeéther we can alterd to have kindergartens, but whether we 
can afford not to have them.” 
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Now That We Have It, What Are We Going to Do With It? 


N the long years that we worked for it, we dreamed splendid 

dreams. We had visions of which we were not ashamed. 
We talked about them among ourselves; we presented them from 
the platform. And who that has ever experienced the respon- 
sive thrill from an audience which beheld with us the land of 
Olive Schreiner’s dream, ‘“‘ Where brave women and brave men 
walked hand in hand and looked into each other’s eyes and were 
not afraid,” can forget it? Who that had a part in the struggle 
for political freedom, who that was sustained by the idealism 
back of it, can escape the question? 

Now that we have it, what are we going to do with it? 

Are we going into the existing political parties for no other 
reasons than the “ made in America” ones, “ My father was a 
Republican” or “I was born a Democrat.”? Are we going to 
stand for “ my party, right or wrong,” as we have so venally 
for “my country, right or wrong’? 


‘ 


stood 

Men at once expect too much of us and are willing to concede 
too little. They do not intend that we shall go to Congress in 
influential numbers, that we shall hold positions through which 
we might help to shape domestic or foreign policies. They do 
not intend that we shall be Governors or Supreme Court Judges. 

They expect us to enforce prohibition and to clean up the 
In too many large communities municipal government has 
all but broken down. Men seem to be ready to quit the job of 
restoring law and order and to turn it over to us. The appeals 
directed to “Our New Voters” by the men editors of women’s 
magazines voice this expectation with significant unanimity. 
Somehow they call to mind the informative prayer of an elderly 
but spirited country woman during one of the suffrage campaigns 


cities 


in Ohio: 

“Thou knowest, Lord,” said she, “ why we are hearing all this 
talk about votes for women. Thou knowest that the men are in 
a hole and don’t know how to get out. Thou knowest, O Lord, 
that whenever the men get into a scrape and don’t know what 
to do, they turn to the women for help.” 


W' YMEN to whom the new privilege is to mean more than ac- 
quiescence in the status quo have set themselves humbly to 
the task of learning all about citizenship, and have united in large 
numbers on the program of the League of Women Voters for 
securing from Congress and State Assemblies legislation to pro- 
mote human welfare. 

But the League of Women Voters cannot succeed to the lead- 
ership of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
unless it makes a wider appeal than this. And unless the League 
or some other organization furnishes that leadership our enfran- 
chisement is not going to mean the realization of that vision which 
was a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night from Seneca 
Falls in 1848 to Tennessee in 1920. 

What will ‘ education in citizenship ’ and ‘ improved legislation ’ 
matter if we are not able to build a governmental structure, to 
establish a world order, which shall make impossible a repetition 
of 1914 and the social chaos which has followed? Must we save 
the lives of babies in 1920 only to hand them over as soldiers in 
1940? 

Because there is no other way of lightening the well-nigh in- 
supportable burden of taxation men of affairs are now listening to 
projects for cutting down armaments and ‘taking a naval holi- 
day!’ Army men now use the language of the pacifists of another 
day. General Bliss tells us there can be no peace through any 
association of nations while ‘those nations are armed to the 
teeth solely against each other,’ and General Pershing is quoted 


as saying substantially the same thing. In other words, prepared- 
ness means war. These are hopeful signs—perhaps. But we are 
taught to put not our trust in princes (commercial varieties in- 
cluded) and experience has shown the futility of expecting men 
to keep us out of war. 

This is the thing, the supreme thing, which the women of the 
United States and the world have got to do. It will tax their 
intelligence, their imagination, their diligence, their perseverance 
to the utmost. But the game is worth the candle for civilization 
itself is the candle. Can they do it? 

One who has witnessed their fidelity to great principles need 
not doubt it. But to do it, they must be united, they must dream 
again more splendid dreams, reinvest themselves with the old un- 
shakable trust, accept a new vision of a better day than we have 
ever known: 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 


Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world is not broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 


awake.” Evizapeti J. HAUSER 


SRET( 


THUMB-NAIL HES 
OF WOMEN LEGISLATORS 
Mrs. Van Ness as an 
Answer to Miss 
Hauser 


A SSEMBLYWOMAN JEN 
NIE C. VAN NESS, of New 


Jersey, is one woman legislator who 





wants to be written down, not as a 
politician, but as “an old-time suf 
frage worker with a keen desire to 


Mrs. JENNIE C. 
Van NEss 


serve her community, her state and 
her Nation.” 

She is proud of her suffrage record, which is a long one. She 
believes it to have been an excellent training for her present posi- 
tion. She was a teacher and has spent a considerable fraction of 
a not yet very long life in the public and normal schools of the 
United States. She has been active in civic improvements. play- 
grounds for children, a model plan for school assembly-rooms, 
war work—when war came—and citizenship training when that 
was needed. 

She is at home in many parts of the country, born in Chicago, 
married into Milwaukee, Wisconsin; worked in Peru, Indiana, 
with that widely known suffrage leader, Mrs. Richard Edwards. 
When she moved to East Orange, New Jersey, the war was on 
and she averaged nine speeches a week for the Liberty Loan, 
besides doing her bit to substitute in the schools to fill in the 
shortage of teachers. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“During all this time,” said she, “my interest in suffrage 
went right along and I was sent as a delegate to a number of the 
National Suffrage Conventions, including the last one in Chi- 
cago, where I remained to take the Citizenship School instruction 
and the examination as well. Returning to New Jersey, which 
had just ratified the Nineteenth Amendment, the New Jersey 
League for Woman Voters was organized and I was made chair- 
man of Citizenship Schools. I was busy in this work when the 
thirty-sixth state ratified, and behold, we were all voters! I 
had no thought concerning the campaign except an insatiable de- 
sire for knowledge. What then was my amazement when a dele- 
gation of men waited on me and asked me to run in the primaries 
on the Clean Government ticket. After a night of deep thought, 

‘I consented and ran in the primaries, along with forty-nine oth- 

ers, for the nomination of twelve assemblymen from Essex 
County. Having won the nomination, there were the joys of a 
campaign and I was still booked with lecture work for the Citi- 
zenship Schools, all of which I carried, besides my own campaign 
and an occasional speech for the Presidential campaign. The 
last week of the campaign I made thirty-eight speeches, eight of 
which were in one evening. It was great! The results you 
know. 


“ Aside from the foregoing, I have a perfectly good husband 
and three daughters, two in high school and one in the eighth 
grade, so I am not neglecting any babies. The girls have been 
trained to be self-reliant. They enjoy all this as much as I do, so 
does my husband. I have studied a little law. 

“TI suppose you desire to know what I am going to do while 1 
am in Trenton. They all ask me that. I do not know. All I do 
know is that the same standard which has stood by me all the 
years I have been able to think is the only foundation upon which 
I go, and that is the standard—is a thing right or is it wrong.” 
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O Motion Pictures! 


(Continued from page 1041) 

theatres not only with what is read—for large numbers of these 
people do not read—but with what they see and hear elsewhere. 
I have attended a good many of these plays with that in mind 
studying the spectators and comparing their probable home, bugi- 
ness and street environments with the visual environment offered 
them at the play, and I am sure that the cheaper the theatre 
and the fuller of unchaperoned youth the higher the moral effect 
of the play in comparison with the moral effect of the daily life 
of the spectators. The opposite is not quite true, for the chil- 
dren of people who have nurses, not governesses, often hear and 
see almost as much obscenity and vulgarity as do the children 
of the poor. It is the middle-class, parents, too poor to hire 
nurses and rather watchful about their children who justly com- 
plain of motion picture influences. 


HE uneasiness created by the facts that children and young 
people do not see many motion pictures, and that no niatter 
how good the chief picture of a program may be it is prone to be 
accompanied by other pictures silly or vulgar, finds vent in com- 
plaints, suggestions or demands. The complaints are cither 


vaguely directed at the producers, the distributors, the exhibitors 
one or all, as “ vicious interests,” or they are specifically dirccted 
at the “so-called” National Board of Review, which lays itself 
open to attack by claiming to pass upon over go per cent oi the 
films made in the country, and by publishing its standards. The 


suggestions are various; the demands more definite. Let us have | 
by small political | 


local reviews. Let us have legal censorship 
units ; by states; centralized as in a Federal Board. Let us 
to bear the force of public opinion, through visiting committees, 
through personal praise or protest directed on exhibitors, through 
the press, through letters addressed to the producers. 

The truth is that the motion picture, whatever its potentiali- 
ties, is a sort of Frankenstein, a product of the spirit of the 
times which mirrors in magnified dimensions its creatures. It is 
a form of Americanization that the newcome foreigner gets 
when he visits them. Doubtless a distinct bias has been given 
them by the class of men who stumbled into the positions oi 
directors in the days when a certain commercial type of people 
saw their money value, before certain earnest souls saw thei! 
dangers, and certain other earnest souls their possibilities for 
good. Yet they portray our visions—some divine, mostly crude. 

Several generations ago there was the same sequence in the 
development of the drama. Even when it depicted God, the 
Devil, and the Fall of Man it was coarse, violent, obscene. Then 
good people discovered Satan behind the footlights, and the 
churches warned their membership away, and now even Ber- 
nard Shaw reforms us with a play. Was it your mother, or 
your grandmother who was excommunicated for reading a novel, 
any novel? And was it you or your son whose soul awakened 
to its obligations for social service through reading The Inside 
of the Cup? We should not forget that with the first speck of 
protoplasm we started on a journey which, though devious and 
spiral, has yet been upward. 

Men and women devoted to the good of their less enlightened 
fellows want the honor of helping God; they want to be the 
human means by which He accomplishes what they think to be 
His purpose of getting us over the later laps of our upward 
journey at an accelerated speed, and with less rhythmic devious- 
ness than Nature uses. Men with business thought habits occa- 
sionally offer advice as to how to do it. And if the business man 
is in any way financially connected with motion picture interests 
these devoted reformers nod their heads and say, “ Aha, we have 
heard ere this of your subtle propaganda. We read our news 
papers. You can’t fool us!” 


ring 
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A REAL HUMAN DOCUMENT 


OMEN, far more 
than men, are the 
victims of inherited 


fears and inhibitions. Men 
have always had the free 


‘swing that life demands—women, until 


recently, have been shackled by a thousand 
traditions. Today, when every trade and 
profession is open to women—when life 
can mean to them all that they can force 
it to mean—there is a general search for 
the short cut to the new freedom. 


This short cut is Pelmanism. Of the 
500,000 Pelmanists in the world today, 
one-third are women. Of the immense 
number of letters in the Pelman Institute 
—frank recitals of individual experience 
—fully one-half are from women. Here, 
for instance, is a typical letter that rings 
with sincerity in every line: 

“ Pelmanism’s most helpful feature, that 
is, most helpful to me, is the lesson on 
personality. All my life, and I am now 
over thirty, I have suffered exceedingly 
through self-consciousness. Whenever I 
moved or spoke, provided anyone was 
within ‘ear shot’ or ‘eye shot,’ I was 
painfully aware that they were watching, 
or I thought they were watching every 
action, listening to every word I spoke. 
Whenever I entered a room where there 
were people present, I would make my 
way quickly to the very last seat in the 
room. Some years ago I was told that 
this was a form of egotism, but if so it is 
a most depressing form, particularly when 
one feels that one either looks ridiculous, 
or that any remarks made may subject 
one to ridicule. 

“T have always felt that way ever since 
Ican remember. Perhaps it was due to 
pre-natal causes. I am the youngest of 
twelve children. We were very poor. 
There was never enough for the others to 
eat at any time, and naturally the thought 
of another coming to share the already too 
small amount of food, another one to 
dress and look after, could not have caused 
my mother to feel overjoyed. After I got 
here she did the best she could for me, but 
I suppose I am selfish—it was never 
enough. 


“Once we lived opposite a girl’s school. 
The girls played in the convent yard after 
school, and I used to watch them from 
the garret window, which was the bed- 
room of my Mother, my two brothers and 
myself. At that time I was nearly four- 
teen and used to dream that some day I, 
too, would be sent away to just such a 
school as the one across the street. The 
dream was never realized. My father 
died of consumption and I went to work, 
for which I received the magnificent sum 
of two dollars a week. Do you wonder 
there are Bolsheviki? 


“ When I was sixteen I contracted ague, 
or chills and fever as we used to call it on 
the Eastern Sho’ of Maryland, and from 
that time I shot up into the air like the 
proverbial beanstalk. Whether the ague 


The Story # One Woman Who 
Conquered Doubts and 


was responsible, or whether it was caused 
by the fact that I had never really had 
food which nowadays is _ considered 
nourishing for children I don’t know, but 
at any rate I grew and grew until I was 
almost six feet tall and very thin. Peo- 
ple used to laugh at me when I walked 
along the street, and all my friends 
thought it good sport to joke at my ex- 
pense, until I became so self-conscious 
that I was miserable all the time. Be- 
sides that, what was much more serious 
to me then, was the fact that I never had 
any of those so-called ‘springtime of 
life’ love affairs, for the simple reason 
that the boys would not look at me. And 
so I went on, spending most of the time 
feeling intensely sorry for myself. 


“About six years ago I either got used to 
myself or people took less notice of the fact 
that I was above the ordinary height, for it 
didn’t bother me so much, but to this day J can’t 
talk to a person shorter than myself without 
the desire to bend over from the neck, throw 
my weight on one foot and hunch up the other, 
sit down, or do anything to make myself appear 
shorter. I have always wanted to be little. I 
suppose every big woman does. I have always 
wanted to be petted, but I never got it, and 
now I have learned to do without it. But some- 
times my heart is very hungry. 


“ Such a condition of mind is not conducive to 
the development of personality. I couldn’t make 
a favorable impression on others because I was 
always afraid—afraid of falling over some- 
thing, or knocking something over, or, when I 
talked. of making some grammatical error 
which would cause others to laugh at me. I 
had no education, although I longed for it with 
all my heart, and so I began listening very in- 
tently to people I thought knew how to talk 
well, that is, correctly. This helped me, but it 
also had the effect, I think, of increasing self- 
consciousness, for I felt when I spoke that 
the people with whom I talked listened as 
intently tome asIdidto others. I was very care- 
ful to watch the construction of every sentence 
and the pronunciation of every word I spoke. 
I haven’t quite gotten over this yet, but it doesn’t 
bother me so much now. Today I try to think 
of what I am saying, not how I am saying it. 


“ Vou will realize then what a God-send Lesson 
No. 9 proved to be. I fairly ate it up when it 
arrived at the house. I don’t know whether it 
was this lesson alone, or whether each lesson of 
the course shared in helping me, but I know this 
that I don’t permit myself to become so worried 
as formerly. It used to be that when I was 
called in for dictation (I am a stenographer) I 
was always afraid—afraid before my employer 
started to dictate that I would not ‘ get’ what 
he was going to say, afraid that after the letter 
was dictated I would not be able to transcribe 
the notes, afraid when asked for a letter from 
the files that I should not be able to find it, and 
when I was questioned about any office details, 
I became so nervous most of the time that I did 
not grasp what was being said to me. 


“All this has been changed by the Pelman 
course. Today I have confidence. I know now 
the things I can do, and one by one I am cut- 
ting down the list of ‘can’t do’ things. Not 
only has Pelmanism helped in business but in a 
hundred other ways. Life itself means more to 


me, for my mental state enables 
me to get more out of books 
and pictures and amusement, 
while freedom from self-con- 
sciousness has given me a 
happy, genuine relation to 
friends and acquaintances. 


Fears 


“ Fear is still with me, to be sure, although the 
poor old thing is getting very pale and worried 
looking now whenever he stands to one side 
and contemplates me, little (?) me, who used to 
be such fair and easy game for him. He doesn't 
know, of course, what is responsible for this 
changed condition, for when I have been read- 
ing the ‘little gray books’ he has been off 
somewhere deviling someone else, someone «who 
hasn’t heard of Pelmanism. When he re: zes 
the great force that has been started fo: the 
express purpose of wiping him off the face of 
the earth, I know—I can tell from the we -ried 
look of him now—that he will wear awa\ to a 
shadow, a thin gray mist that cannot hur any- 
one, a mist from which we fearful ones will 
emerge with the sword of truth held high in 
our hands, our minds as keen and fine as its 
blade, our spiritual bodies covered with a gar- 
ment of beautiful texture woven from peace 
confidence, happiness and good will, our hearts 
fed with the knowledge of purpose and work 
well done 

Student No. 894.” 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


Mind and Memory is a book which throws 
the searchlight of truth on Pelmanism. Clear 
incisive, fascinating, it describes Pelmanism 
down to the last detail. It shows clearly why 
and how Pelmanism has positive benefits for ail 
sexes, all classes, all ages, from the boy of 14 
to the man or woman at the end of life. It 


shows how to keep the mind young, keen 
active. 

In its pages will be found the testimony and 
experience of men and women of every tra 





and profession, telling how Pelmanism works 
— stories trom the life” showing actual appli- 





cation of Pelmanism, the substitution of good 
for bad habits, and its bearing on success. It 
has inspirational essays on personality, opp 

tunity, and the hidden powers and the level 


opment. 


The third edition of 100,000 Mind and Mem- 
ory has been necessary to fill the American de- 
mand. Your copy is ready for you. It is abso- 
lutely free of charge and free of any obligation 
whatsoever. This can be the golden moment 
of your life. Don’t hesitate. Don’t put it off 
ACT, NOW-—send for Mind and Memory to 
day. Now is the time—this is your opportunity. 
The booklet Mind and Memory is free, but 
within its covers thousands are finding the key 
to financial, intellectual and social success. Use 
the coupon below. Send it now. Pelman In- 
stitute of America, Suite 338, 2575 Broadway, 
New York City, New York. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 338, 2575 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free booklet, “ Mind and Memory.” 


Name ..... 


| (All correspondence strictly confidential.) 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Department 


HE Women’s Bureau of the Department 
It is the youngest of 
Yet women were 


of Labor is new. 
the United States bureaus. 
working on this continent thousands of years 
bef e men ever deigned to work. And of a 
cert..nty white women were chronologically 
equ: workers with white men as soon as ever 
the ilgrim Fathers made a fire and the Pil- 
grim Mothers made the dinner and together 
thanked God for this opportunity of service. 

The Government declared working women to 
be a separate and important item in its labor 
interest only because of their sudden impor- 
tance during the war. The Woman in Industry 
Service was established in July, 1918. Peace 
declared this a permanent victory, altered the 
name to the Women’s Bureau, and dated the 
permanence June 5, 1920. 

The Bureau was started as a Service in the 
days when even women in government employ 
were regarded as “in the service.” But its 
charter was never belligerent. The expressed 
purposes of the Service have been retained as 
the experienced purposes of the Bureau. 

To consider all general policies with respect 
to women in industry and to advise the Secre- 
tary of Labor as to the policies which should be 
pursued. 

To keep informed of the work of the several 
divisions of the Department insofar as they 
related to women in industry and to advise 
with the divisions on all such work. 

To secure information on all matters relat- 
ing to women in industry and to collate such 


information in useful form. 


O establish useful connections with all Gov- 
ernment departments and divisions on this 
subject, and with voluntary agencies and societies. 
The Bureau has never been large, nor has it 
enjoyed large appropriations. Today the per- 
sonnel with all the urge of investigating condi- 
tions under which women work numbers but 
little more than a score, including field work- 
ers who go to the far corners of the country, 
The 
annual appropriation the first and second years 
was $40,000. For the third and current year 
the fund is $75,000. With that is being con- 
tinued a country-wide survey of women work- 


and including typists and filing clerks. 


ing under the new conditions—how many will 
not be known until the Census of 1920 reveals 
the trade numericals into which the hundred 
millions population is divided, probably fifteen 
million working women. 


The Women’s Bureau 


Department of Labor 


By Mary Anderson 
Chief of the Bureau 


Derr 
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S the name of the unit happily suggests, 

this is the Women’s Bureau, that is, the 
bureau of women, it belongs to them. It is 
working for them, and not only for the women 
who work but for all the women of the country 
who are interested in the conditions of women 
generally. For finally it is realized how inter- 
dependent is the women body politic. 


The Bureau has established as its charter di- 
rect connections with voluntary agents and 
societies, especially with the General Federation 
of Clubs, and with the League of Women Vot- 
ers. These two vast organizations, gathering 
together the women of the country without any 
limitations of association except their interest 
in women, are looking to the Bureau for infor- 
mation on conditions, for suggestions as to leg- 
islation, for an understanding of the present 
and a faith in the future. Quite generally the 
women voters of the nation are taking their 
duties seriously. No new citizenship group ever 
before accepted as its duty the understanding 
of situations, the watching of legislation. 

Therefore, the Women’s Bureau has a new 
duty and a new incentive. No other bureau 
was ever so near its true sponsors, nor per- 
force so sensitive to their opinion and their 
needs. During the war years the primary need 
was to serve the women who worked. During 
the peace, this indefinite period now ahead of 
us, the service will still be to the women who 
work. But in order to secure improvements for 
them it will be necessary to secure the backing 
of the large woman electorate on whose will 
depends the betterment of tomorrow. 


If women had not suddenly become part of 
the active citizenship it is possible that the 
roused woman interest would have lapsed, back 
into the medievalism of indifference which can 
be easily dated, ante-1914. Now that the vote 
has come women demand to know what they 
can do with that vote, what is its significance, 
what its power. They mean to know what the 
conditions are in this their country, especially 
They 
Women, through the proc- 


the conditions of women and children. 


must be informed. 


it 


\ 
LI 








in 





esses of women’s clubs, have developed a pas- 


sion for being informed. Out of that informa. 
tion legislation will be shaped. In order to 


secure that legislation men will be chosen 


Thus the circle of understanding is completed, 
from the meaning of the ballot back to the use 
of the ballot. 


For this reason women are looking 1: the 


Women’s Bureau. No doubt they are expect- 


ing of it more than its charter permits or en- 
courages. They are expecting everything 
Women always expect the illimitable. That is 
the secret of their power. If they cannot 


know and cannot effect all the improvements 
they demand, they will straightway look about 


for some means of securing the thing desired 





So that no doubt the Women’s Bureau will in- 
crease in activity from year to year, from an- | 


nual report to annual report. 


The Bureau and the States 


PT°HE second annual report of the Director of 


the Women’s Bureau, in truth the first an- 


nual report of the Bureau, for the first report 


was of the War Service, was published in No- 
vember. 

The Women’s Bureau has investigated con- 
ditions of women in the Government service, 


of negro women, of home workers, metal 
workers, candy workers, those in transporta- 
tion, and in hazardous industries. It has cov- 
ered or has touched at some vital point the 
woman in a score of States—Virginia, Indiana 


New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode 


Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Kansas 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Carolina, California 
Illinois, Washington, Michigan, Georgia, New 


Hampshire, Missouri and the District of Co- 


lumbia. Its information has been consulted 
and its advice sought by every State in the 
The investigations are as varied as the 
No 


State can be taken as basis or as revelation in 


Union. 
industrial conditions. searching in one 
another, but the report for each State serves 
as experiment data for the nation. 


The Bureau is not concerned with enforcing 


the laws; this is a State function. It is con 
cerned with shapirg the policies and it bases 
these on an amassed information. It pools all 
the experiences, thereby enabling the states 


to avoid the dangerous and to avail themsclves 


of the successful experiments. It stands for 


equal opportunity in industry, freedom of 


choice of occupation, and equal pay for work 
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of the same or corresponding skill with work 


that is done by men. 


OST novel and of widest interest are the 
M investigation into the responsibility of 
wage-earning women for the support of others 
and the investigation into the status of women 
government employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia 

The wage-earning woman has always been 
unit, quite de- 


regarded as an independent 


tached from the necessities of the family. If 


cult. But the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Reclassification has accepted the findings 
and advisings of the Bureau, and it is expected 
that Congress will register government ap- 
proval of equal pay for equal work, as well as 
an equal chance at the jobs. This, of course, 


increases the expectation of all women 
throughout the country who consider a posi- 
tion under the government. 

An investigation was made of cost of living 
in the District, with the finding of $19.49 to 


cover a “health and decency budget.” These 


trial ranks of the near future may be filled with 


those who know their trade. 


HE investigation made by the Bureau re- 

vealed the fact that, in the large, there are 
trade schools in every community where there 
are opportunities in the new trades, new for 
women. There are 104 industrial school units 
in 20 industrial states, varying from one in 
Kentucky to 21 in Pennsylvania. Very many 
of these have been schools receiving aid from 


the federal government. 














as- 

a she worked she might pay into the family cof- conclusions are being utilized by the Minimum But almost uniformly they do not encourage 

r to fer all or some portion of her wage. But she Wage Commission in fixing the living wage for girls and women to enroll in the courses; in the 

_ was not given the rank of supporter of de- girls in Washington. very great majority of instances they do not 

ted, pendents. It has been almost impossible to in- Vecationsl Training — open the courses to women; in certain 

use | troduce to the masculine mind any belief that WO lacus eit selllndiienn ge on instances when they do admit the woman pupil 
women did support others, so long has he been the press of the Government Printing she must already have a job in a factory in the 

the under the conviction that women ought to be Office, ond will be released to the public be- very trade for which she secks to train. The 

om supported. ioe ic ae Alli courses in these schools, open to women and 

thi Women knew the conditions were other- “teleitiiel Coeniasiiies sak Tislaiag Gos congested, are the a traditional occupations 

ae wise, but few statistics existed to back them in Wiis aul tele” ts « th he aes which used to be carried on in the home. Yet 

fia their controversy with prejudiced man. In the portunities for work, and in the vocational —o val younger workers there is a hint of 

inot fall of 1919 the Women’s Bureau invited state training which will enable women and girls to aa in Cambridge, Massachusetts, a Girls’ 

ents | departments to cooperate in securing these  yail themselves of those opportunities. The ves School which taught only these “ femi- 

out figures. A few states declared they had not unsuspected capacities uncovered in women vise iid had to close because there were 

red the funds or the workers. Certain states sent workers during the war, the skill acquired by no pupils. 

in- in their figures. New Hampshire asked the these workers on unwonted tasks during the Unless some encouragement is given to wom- 

pn Bureau to work out the problem in its terri- wie: ts ites wees of tiaiiia. the en, and to schools, and to factories, unless a 
tory. So Manchester was selected as the lead- attention of women from the congested cloth- definite program is shaped, secured through the 
ing industrial center, and an investigation was ing trades which are their traditions into the interest and cooperation of all women, the wom- 
started there last April. new possibilities revesied by war experiences— en workers will drag down the wage in those 

of The information gathered included the all this is of little avail if vocational schools trades, they will reduce their general efficiency 

nL ABC received and when possible the amount din tek tse Delt anieks te Sti wel ee. as ne as well as workers, and they will 

wes contributed to the support of others for all i se wool teens dase te ae to be unready for emergency occupa- 

ve the employees, both men and women, in cer- a re a a tions, whether those should be of war or ot 
tain factories. An intensive study of a lim- eemeinn oh tie Weenitc Buccs, Wotan peace. The latter emergency is certain to arise 

i ited number of families was also made show- and girls in search of a job do not seek out when the new world, still wondering how it is 

vn ing the yearly and weekly wage of each wage the iis Din Gils sna ten Geld eoniee wal sited to build, solves its bewilderment and be- 

“ earner and his or her relation to the family heals tes-ten cab 0h Ce te te et wl gins to work as feverishly as it must during the 

ms budget. This material when combined with the way of a job altogether. Vocational schools next decade. 

-" the nation-wide material from the cost of liv- qo not open their courses to girls and do not 

a ing schedules which have been made available encourage girls to desert old fields for new. Women’s New Position in Industry 

na by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for this Schools are as conservative as workers HE report, however, which will stand out 

de study, will be of great significance in determin- ie will Ke nennnsiey dur ail hs wenn ad the as the most significant contribution to an 

as ing the justice of the women’s es for a country to understand the new opportunities for understanding of the future of the women who 

rs wage rate based on the cost of living for de- women to work in order that this suggestion work, is the book entitled, “‘ The New Position 

es pendents and not merely for the individual.” may have momentum. It will be necessary for of Women in American Industry.” 

” In the District of Columbia the status of the vocational schools already established, al- This is the joint production of the Women’s 

ed we government employees has been as in- ready receiving federal aid, to understand that Bureau and of the Y. W. C. A., and was origin- 

he differently regarded as though there were no women workers are also citizens and entitled ally suggested by Mary McDowell. The Bureau 

he Department of Labor and no Women’s Bureau. to the fullest opportunities possible to any with its scant funds could not swing this in- 

- Even during 1920 there have been 50,000 American citizen. And it wil! be necessary for vestigation with the nation-wide sweep so essen- 

in women in government service in the District the manufacturer, who durin; the war did set tial to its value. The War Work Council of 

as of Columbia alone. The Bureau made a study aside hours and provide teachers in order that the Y. W. C. A., and Mary Van Kleeck, at that 
of civil service examinations. It discovered the new workers might master a craft, to de- time Director of the Women’s Bureau, com- 

8 ee = ma pion _— mand from the vocational schools trained girls bined their intelligence and undertook a survey 

» “is ’ When Women were as well as trained boys in order that the indus- (Continued on page 1054) 

w accepted they were placed in the lowest sala- 

| “ed class. A preliminary copy of the report WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

25 was sent to the Civil Service Commission. Be- Seventy-first year opened September - _— Full 

. fore it could be published the Commission laboratory “and clinical divanteges; “Gispentarion, ciisien, belside  tnstraction, ‘out-patient obstetrical service. 

| passed ° ruling opening all examinations to pollen gall my leg = Fa eens ee. Te Pircmaline tesaelen ts aoe baitg aa i 

ir women is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

sf : For announcements and further information address ’ 

: The adjustment of salaries was more diffi- MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Mr. Roe Answers Mr. Bartelt 


To the Editor of the Woman CITIZEN: 

R. BARTELT’S last communication de- 

parts entirely from the only question we 
were considering, namely, whether or not the 
Espionage Law should be repealed. He assails 
me as one who seeks “to evade the question” 
and attempts “to prejudice the readers of the 
Woman Citizen against courts and juries by ex- 
huming an historical cadaver.” The subject 
under discussion is neither courts nor cadavers 
but the Espionage Law. If Mr. Bartelt cannot 
distinguish between an illustration and an eva- 
sion and is unable to see in an argument, merely 
because he does not approve it, anything ex- 
cept an “appeal to prejudice,” it is certainly 
no fault of mine. The logic of his argument 
is that a jury’s verdict must be accepted as cor- 
rect unless the jury itself adds a foot-note say- 
ing “ This verdict is contrary to the facts;” and 
similarly he appears to regard it as impious 
to question the correctness of a court’s opinion 
unless the language of the opinion itself de- 
clares that it is bad law. Of course juries be- 
lieve their verdicts to be right when rendered, 
and courts believe their opinions and rulings 
to be correct when made, and no one less naive 
than Mr. Bartelt ever supposed they would ad- 
mit anything to the contrary. Alice Stone 
Blackwell’s charge was that the Espionage Act 
“was so loosely worded” and drastically inter- 
preted that it practically destroyed the right of 
free speech. Whether that charge is true is 
the question we are considering and not, as Mr. 
Bartelt seems to think, whether the courts admit 
that it is true. 


 ¥ my previous article, I did not, as Mr. 
Bartelt charges, refer to the law of King 
Canute to draw attention from the question at 
issue, but I did it with the hope that it would 
suggest to Mr. Bartelt the humor of expecting 
to find in a particular statute or decision a con- 
I then 


went further and cited a number of cases from 


fession of its own error or wickedness. 


the reports in which the gist of the offenses of 
which the accused were convicted consisted in 
expressing opinions which were construed as 
Mr. 
Bartelt does not question the correctness of 


hostile to the prosecution of the war. 


my contention respecting these decisions, ex- 
cept he complains that the summation I gave of 
the O’Hara case was too brief. The more ex- 
tended quotation which he makes from the At- 
torney General’s report of that case adds little, 
if anything, to the facts as I stated them, and 
is moreover merely the prosecutor’s version of 
what the facts were—hardly a fair way in 
which one who is so great a stickler for accu- 
racy should present a case to the public. Besides, 
the condensation of the cases which I used in 
my former article was exactly what I had used 
in a brief before the Supreme Court of the 


United States and as it had passed muster there 
I ventured to hope that it might satisfy even 
the critical eye of Mr. Bartelt. I might have 
submitted many similar cases, but did not do 


so for lack of space. Further and complete 


proof of the correctness of Alice Stone Biack- 
well’s contention is found in the fact that al- 
most as soon as the war was over, many cases 
in which defendants were convicted and sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment by trial 
courts were reversed by Appellate Courts on 
the ground that the language attributed to de- 
fendant was entirely innocent and lawful, and 
the Attorney General of the United States has 
in many other cases confessed error upon the 
same ground. The Attorney General has taken 
this course in at least two cases in which I was 
interested (the Peterson and Nagler cases) 
and it is entirely to the credit of that official that 
he took similar action in the case of more than 
a score of others convicted under the Espionage 
Law. The following are a few of the cases 
which have come under my personal observa- 
tion where the Appellate Court Judges have de- 
clared that persons were wrongly convicted for 
the expression of opinions about the war 

U. S. v. Doll, Dept. Bulletin, No. 163. 

U. S. v. Von Bank, Dept. Bulletin No. 164 

U. S. v. Becker, 268 Fed. 195. 

In U. S. v. Baltzer, Department Bulletin 
No. 3, the Attorney General, just before the 
case was about to be argued in the Supreme 
Court, confessed that all twenty-seven defen- 
dants had been wrongly convicted because the 
matter published was not in violation of the 
law. I have made no effort to exhaust the list 
of such cases as shown by the reports and 
space forbids my setting out those cases in 
which defendants, not having appealed either 
through lack of means or other cause, are still 
suffering imprisonment for the expression of 
their views. Mr. Justice Holmes in the 
Abrams case (cited by Mr. Bartelt) in his dis- 
senting opinion, says: 

“In this case sentences of twenty years im- 
prisonment have been imposed for the publish- 
ing of two leaflets that I believe the defendants 
had as much right to publish as the Government 
has to publish the Constitution of the United 
States now vainly invoked by them. . 

“Persecution for the expression of opinions 
seems to me perfectly logical. If you have no 
doubt of your premises or your power and 
want a certain result with all your heart you 
naturally express your wishes in law and sweep 
away all opposition.” 

And in concluding his opinion, Mr. Justice 
Holmes said: 

“Of course I am speaking only of expres- 
sions of opinion and exhortations, which were 
all that were uttered here, but I regret that I 
cannot put into more impressive words my be- 
lief that in their conviction upon this indict- 
ment the defendants were deprived of their 
rights under the constitution of the United 
States.” 

Here Mr. Justice Holmes asserts that these 
defendants are suffering long terms of im- 
prisonment for mere expressions of opinion 
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A case containing typical instructions and was of sufficient importance to be worth atten- 
which so far as I have been able to find was tion. If he were not, I would ignore such pub- 
not reversed, is United States v. Taubert, De- 
partment Bulletin, 108. In that case the ac- 


cused was charged with having said that this 
“Morgan war.” In the charge to the relation to the Espionage Law than has Mr. 


lication since it could do no possible harm, but 
in either case my action would have no more 


was a 
jury it was said: Bartelt’s last communication. 
“Now, did he say that this was a Morgan New York. GILBERT E. Roe. 


war and not a war of the people? I am not 
saying that he did or did not, but without in- 


sinuating anything about political questions, be- Marriage—Divorce—Alimony 


cause when we get into court we forget our To the Editor of the Woman CiTIzENn: 
politics, we all know that it was the idea of LIMONY is not one of those questions 
the Government to disarm all such argument as which stands alone, and it cannot be dis- 


that by inventing a scheme of raising money 
from the body of the people by giving them an 
opportunity to invest—to put their money in— 
men, women, and children—so that it should merely the union of two young people 
be understood that it is not a Morgan war with love.” The relation becomes intolerable 
but a war of the Nation and for the protection 
of the people. 

“Now, it would be for you to say, in the 
first place—for you to find whether this man 
said what is claimed about Liberty bonds. In eternal. Instead, now-a-days, we judge a mar- 
the next place, whether he said it because he riage from a practical standpoint, asking how 
y ant ) ” yj ° e ° ° 
was no! in sympathy with the war, because he much it makes for happiness and welfare. 
was disloyal in the sense of not believing in it, 
or in not justifying its prosecution, or whether 
he was provoked into saying it, and the view therefore, the question necessarily arises in 
which you take upon the quesion whether he many cases, as to what is best for them, whether 
said these things would probably be influenced they shall continue to live with a bickering un- 
largely by whether you think he was actually 
in sympathy with the war or not.” 


cussed without reference to the marriage and 
divorce which preceded it. Many marriages are 


“c 


in love 
when the infatuation ceases. We are getting 


away from the old idea that all marriages are 


“made in heaven” and, therefore, sacred and 


The justification of marriage is children, 


happy mother and father or whether a better 
arrangement can be made for them. 


HIS charge is not exceptional but is a fair Marriage-divorce-alimony. Since this discus- 
T sample of the charges delivered to juries sion in the Woman Citizen begins with alimony, 
which naturally and inevitably led to the convic- putting the last first, allow me to suggest that 
tion of many men and women for no other crime in actual practice it be put first, before the mar- 
than expressing disapproval of the war. Never riage license is issued. 
in all the history of this country have so many In his book, “ Social Forces in England and 
men and women been unjustly convicted even America,” H. G. Wells says: “I think there 


according to the decisions of the Appellate ought to be a very definite and elaborate treaty 
Courts and the Attorney General under any of partnership drawn up by an impartial private 
statute as have been convicted in a few months tribunal for every couple that marries, provid- 
under the Espionage Law. As Alice Stone ing for most of the eventualities of life, taking 
Blackwell well points out, the Espionage Law cognizance of the earning power, the property 
never led to the conviction of a German spy, but and prospects of either party, insisting upon due 
under it hundreds of American citizens were insurances, ensuring private incomes for each 
convicted and sentenced to long prison terms partner, securing the welfare of the children and 
merely for the expression of opinions. It laying down equitable conditions in the event 


should be immediately repealed. of a divorce or separation. Such a treaty ought 


In concluding his article, Mr. Bartelt in sub- to be a necessary prelude to the issue of a 
stance demands to know what I would do if license to marry.” 
someone should call me an “ infamous falsifier, Thus forcing the spice of hard common sense 
a cheat or a thief.” I would do exactly as I upon the ardor of love may have the salutary 
would if no Espionage Law had been passed. effect of making it pause and consider. 
I would sue the guilty party for libel if he Rochester, N. Y. A ES 
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HAT futuristic novelist, Sherwood Ander- 

son, has at last so far arrived in Poor 

White (B. W. Huebsch, Inc.) that one begins to 
find a clue to his technique. 

To begin with, Sherwood Anderson is so 
modern that he is on the tongue of all the last- 
worders, some of them not knowing why ex- 
cept as he is new and “ different,” it must be a 
part of the present day literary adventure to 
be familiar with him. 

But Mr. Anderson isn’t exactly a subject for 

He is austere, earnest, almost 
He is dealing neither lightly nor 
experimentally with the method of writing 
which he has chosen as the best expression for 
his type of realism. His metier is not like that 


familiarities. 
Puritanic. 


of any of his contemporaries; it is post-im- 
pressionistic, Freudian. An analogue is found 
in the pictures of Odeon—dream pictures. 

Everything that happens in these books hap- 
pens in the subconscious and emotional life of 
the characters. Very little happens on the sur- 
face of life which flows like a dull, thick stream. 
One feels in reading Winesburg and Poor White 
as if he were going on and on through sub- 
terranean, vaulted passages with no outlets to 
the upper air. 

It would be easy to say that Mr. Anderson 
writes like a modern Russian; that his dreary 
village of Bidwell, Ohio, is the same hopelessly 
sordid kind of place as the village of Artzi- 
basheff’s Breaking Point or the army town of 


Kuprin. 


UT such a likening of a few obvious ex- 

ternals, misses spiritual values altogether. 
Mr. Anderson’s grasp of life is more like that of 
Dostoievsky, only it is saner; it coheres better, 
and it is completely American and twentieth 
century. 

The story of Hugh McVey is the story of a 
“poor white,” with a slouching, underfed, un- 
stimulating Out of dragging 
bondage of his racial past, Hugh climbs. He is 
like a Rodin creation, only partially evolved. 
But the part of him that never quite emerges 
is not but Like his 
sluggish legs, some of his soul sticks fast in the 


ancestry. the 


rockbound mudbound. 
antediluvial, primordial mud-flats of the Missis- 
sippi Basin. “Mudcat Landing” was the ap- 
propriate name of his birthplace. 

The story is unusual. The book has a spirit- 
ual quality and a certain tender, envisioning 
grace by which it keeps the fumbling soul of 


Hugh from sinking out of sight. It is admir- 
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ably done, but its strength begets a correspond- 
ing weakness. The very perfection of its sub- 
tlety in portraying the slow undercurrents of 
life in the Ohio town makes it almost intoler- 
able in its drab monotony. 

Doubtiess the subliminal life of most of us 
flows dully by, like that of Hugh and Clara and 
Rose McCoy. It is a dark pool in which only 
occasionally one sees stars reflected. But con- 
templating such interior gloom one _ easily 
guesses why half the world escapes from its own 
subconsciousness into beer and skittles and the 
other half into religious fads. No one could 
keep on looking at Bidwell and live. The anti- 


dote jas to be detective stories and the movies. 


T’S quite a jump off to go from such wild 
modernity as Mr. little 
old-fashioned story like Mrs. Mary Katharine 
Maule’s A Prairie-Schooner Princess (Lathrop 
Lee and Shepard, Boston). This is a really 
good and thoroughly safe and sound narrative 


Anderson’s to a 


about crossing the prairies in a wagon. It 
gives a picture of an heroic part of American 
life which ought to be cherished by every gen- 
the 
to put over 


eration. Compared to some of frantic 
efforts of modern novel writers 
something strange and daring. There is rest- 
in Mrs. Maule’s_ willing- 


like 


fulness and charm 


ness to make a story-book “just our 


mothers” used to read. 


ERTRUDE ATHERTON’S The Sisters- 

in-Law (Frederick A. Stokes Company) 
performs a remarkable feat of low-visibility in 
characterization. It is a story which opens 
with the San Francisco earthquake, a city jerk- 
ing, pulsating and burning in the background. 
Although one of the worst calamities of the 
twentieth century is supposed to be going on, 
none of the persons introduced to the reader 
appear to notice it. Probably no other author 
ever before succeeded in writing pages and 
pages which produced no atmosphere what- 
ever. The characters might as well be talking 
in a vacuum for all the stirring of emotion 
they awaken in the reader. At intervals one 
of them interrupts their conversation which is 


all about San Francisco’s Who’s Who to re- 


mark casually that the fire is spreading and th 
refugees are seeking shelter. But no one oj 
this group of snobs really cares a button abou 


what happens to refugees nor to anybov'y out 
And such 


ously, vulgar and sordid and bloodless social 


side of his or her social set. curi- 


set as it is! Certainly it is not indigenous t 
any part of the United States. 

All of the marionettes prancing upon this 
little stage of Gertrude Atherton’s erecti.g are 
absorbed in demonstrating the aristocrecy of 
California’s native sons. This is a one-siringed 
fiddle played upon not only while San Fran- 
cisco burns, but throughout the book. 

The California social directory-is the real 
Within the 
nces- 


hero of this poor, but lurid tale. 
author’s mind burns the most prefervid 
try worship imaginable. It is a book of snobs 


which has no parallel in American letters and 





no raison d’ctre in American life 


NOTHER California story is The Bride | 

of Mission San Jose. (The Abingdon 
Press). j 
It so shines in comparison to Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s tale as to make it seem full of charm and 
romance, although it is really a rather com- 


“ 


monplace, historical “dost-thou” story of th 
roaring forties in California written by John 
Augustine Cull, and showing the California of 
Spanish Dons and Catholic Missions, before 
the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 

Then the Californias were debatable terri- 
tory, and it was a toss-up whether they should 
belong to Great Britain or to the American 
Republic. If Mr. Cull has his facts correctly, 
the Spanish holders of California lands were 
not keenly interested either way. 
that 


early sectional history upon Americans of to 


Every readable tale helps to impress 


day has its value and this is more readable 
than many stories of its kind. 


The Index of 
THE INTERNATIONAL News 
for 1920 

may be had for one shilline— 
25 cents—upon application to 
THE NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA: 
TION, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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Reel Facts and Real Facts 


or even very long without at least the products 
of one of the above distributors. THESE 
ARE REEL FACTS, and no doubt will meet 
with hearty approval also of Miriam Weiss, 
4 sister contemporary in the Il’oman Citizen, 
when she said, “The 
ducer, distributor, and theatre manager them- 


responsible to the 


scenario writer, pro- 


selves must be made 


PUBLIC.” 


They 


always have been. There are enough laws 


HEY are responsible to the public. 


on the statute books of every state in the union 
today to deal with any abuse of the screen. 
TELL YOUR EXHIBITOR YOU'LL EN- 
FORCE THEM. Ask any lawyer you know; 
The first 


exhibitor who shows a salacious picture should 


he'll tell you there are sufficient laws. 
be prosecuted. But—he is also entitled as a 
servant of the public to know what the public 
wants. It’s not wholly a question of the moral 
or immoral side. It’s a greater question than 
that, it’s a question of WHAT PICTURES 
YOU DO WANT, and I say again, and again, 
go to your own theatre, to your own exhibitor, 
vet “chummy” and tell him what you want. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell says, “ The motion 
picture industry is rich and powerful. It is 
spending money freely—to defeat our Dill” 
(preview censorship). The real facts are that 
the “industry ” raised for the year 1920 $40,000, 
which was divided into thirty-eight states, to 
pay lawyers’ fees, postage, traveling lawyers’ ex- 
penses, and incidentals, just to present in all 
fairness our side of the case before the legisla- 
tive bodies. That’s the vast sum and for a 
whole year at that. 

Miss Amy Woods takes issue with me as the 
“anonymous Advertising Manager.” Seems to 
resent the fact that I did not sign my name. I 
resisted that temptation because I was able to 
give facts that would appeal to any just reader 
in America; facts that as Arthur James said, 
writing in the Moving Picture World, “were 
to stand as such, on their own feet and without 
sponsor. On the same reasoning that the rising 
sin needs no human endorsement or human 
claim of discovery to establish itself, so the facts 
were to shine out and enlighten the women.” 

It is because I realize that I would be justly 
open to criticism of seeking personal publicity, 
if I signed my name, that I did not do it. There 
are some in our industry who tumble into print 
at the least excuse or at no excuse—so I thought 
I'd be different. Also, I know that not in a 
single instance has a proposition ever been sub- 
mitted to public opinion but that our nation 
has decided on the side of decency. 

Why, look here! I can remember a man, an 
actor who, seven years ago, was the talk of 
millions. His face peered out at you almost 
from every street corner. Theatres were named 


after him, yet—he’s gone. Gone forever! Not 


‘ship again are 


(Continued from page 1040) 

one foot of picture did this man ever make that 
the bluest-dyed censor could cut, yet—he’s gone! 
He offended the real censor of motion pictures, 
of the press, of books, of fashions, the censor 
who should censor—the public. This man, clean 
to a nicety on the screen, was unmanly in private 
life. He became, so newspapers said, drunk and 
abused brutally a good wife. The public dropped 
him, not the censors. 
TO ITS RIGHTS WILL 
THING. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell says, “If such 


CENSOR ANY- 


pictures ought not to be circulated through the 
mails.” Miss Blackwell evidently does not know 
that the common everyday method of shipping 
motion picture photoplays is PARCEL POST, 
SPECIAL DELIVERY. 


regulations by the 


Again I say there are 


laws and score to govern 


everything Miss Blackwell wants if the public, 
censors, will invok« 


should be the real 


What you women of the public want is 


who 
them. 
real facts, not generalities that lead you to be- 
lieve you are unprotected. That’s why this pub- 
lication, edited by a woman, published for wom- 
en, gives me space to present REAL FACTS, 
not generalities. Another contemporary wants 
for “the men and women who drop in 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, 


to judge 
after a hard day’s work.” 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
representing five million toilers of this nation, 
said not ten days ago, “It is regrettable that ad 
vocates of governmental motion picture censor- 
active in the endeavor to place 
one more restriction upon the exercise of free- 
dom of expression. I trust they will not be 


successful; there must somewhere be an end to 


THE PUBLIC IF LEFT 


restriction, to censorship, to the exercise of the 


arbitrary judgment of a few over the doings 
cf the masses, or we shall lose our democratic 
character entirely and become a nation of sub- 


jects.” 


HE late Judge William J. Gaynor, Mayor 
T of New York, an eminent jurist, handed 
down an opinion on pre-war censorship to the 
New York 


“Ours is a government of free speech, and a 


Board of Aldermen as follows 


free press. That is the cornerstone of free gov- 


ernment. The phrase ‘the press’ includes all 
methods of expression by writing or pictures 
Every Christian denomination has at one time 
or another been subjected to such censorship. 
The few were very anxious not to give freedom 
of speech or of the press. They thought the many 


They, therefore, set them- 
} 


were not fit for it 


selves up as censors or guardians over the bulk 
of their fellowmen.”.. . “ The truth is that th 
good, moral people who go to these moving pic- 
ture shows, and very often bring their children 
with them, would not tolerate the exhibition of 
obscene or immoral pictures there. <A place in 
which such pictures were exhibited would soon 
be without sufficient patrons to support it. At 
all events, THE CRIMINAL LAW IS AMPLE 
TO PREVENT THE EXHIBITION OF 
SUCH PICTURES. What they insist on is to 
have pictures examined in advance, and allowed 
That still do- 
ing in Russia with pictures and with reading 

atter generally. Do they really want US TO 
RECUR TO THAT SYSTEM?” 


(Continued on next page) 


or prohibited. is what they are 
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DREAMS AND VOICES 


Robert 


A Vocational Story 
by Louise S. Hasbrouck 


Mildred? 


Bookshops 


Everywhere or 





compiled by Grace Hyde Trine 


A collection 
gives us hope for the enduring beauty and strong com- 


of modern 


radeship of family life. 
W. Service, Josephine 
Van Dyke, Angela Morgan, Percy MacKaye. The 
itself has a lovely soft blue cover which makes you im- 
patient to read it. 


THE HALL WITH DOORS— 


There were six of them, and after high school they scat- 
tered—some went to college—one to a country school— 
some to New York. 
times but they all had exciting experiences. 
be your young friend’s favorite—Dorothy or Marcia or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


Mother and Child verse which 
Some of the contributors are— 
Peabody, Henry 
book 


Preston 


Price $2.00 boxed 


They all had hard work and good 
Which will 


Price $1.75 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work 
Prompt Delivery 


Reasonable Prices 


For stores throughout New York ‘City, 
see telephone directory 
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7 Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














When writing to, or dealing with, 


Pre-view censorship is un-American. It puts 
the control of what you and I may or may not 
see in the hands of a few who naturally are 
GOVERNED ONLY BY THEIR PERSONAL 
CAPABILITIES. If control of the 
novel and the stage by a handful of official cen- 


sors would be subversive of the public’s best 


press, the 


interests, how much more dangerous to place the 
future of the screen in the hands of political 
appointees with no rules to guide them higher 
than their individual whim or bias and no power 
superior to their unaided judgment as to what 


” shown to a supposedly 


may not be “safely 
free people. 

We are a free people and it’s because we, the 
industry, believe the women, the mothers of this 
and capable judges of what they 
that 


learn 


nation are fit 
themselves and their children should see, 
go to your own exhibitor, 


I say to you, 


his name at the box-office, tell him as you go 


out, “I liked that feature, and that comedy, and 
I shall 


frank 


that travel picture you showed tonight. 


” 


tell my friends.” Go to him often, and he 


also in your condemnation of what you dislike. 


Give him the same square deal you give thc 
grocer, the butcher, the baker. TELL YOUR 
OWN EXHIBITOR WHAT YOU WANT 


You are capable, you are able to think for your- 
self. 
where to think 


You don’t need any handful sitting any- 


for you, much less pay them 
salaries for doing it. 


SUFFRAGE WON—FORWARD MARCH! 


Women’s Bureau 
(Continued from page 1049) 
into the status of women employed after the end 
of the war period. The Report is being put out 
by the Women’s Bureau as a Government publi- 
cation, and is in truth epochal—the harbinger of 
something epic. 

Women during the war lost treasure that was 
peculiarly theirs, human lives. They gained 
certain enlargements of living which will widen 
the horizon for all the future generations. They 
gained the vote, full citizenship, with no dis- 
crimination as to sex. They have still to gain 
the right to choose their occupations, the right to 
shall 


be the least possible discrimination as to sex. 


an industrial freedom’ where also there 


NCE, only six years ago, woman worked 
in the women’s occupations, those which 

were hers by tradition. Her skill was practi- 
cally confined to the use of one weapon of 
With this slight instrument 
her to 
wonder is that 


extent. 


peace, the needle. 
she 
economic independence. 
she the right 
But very often she did not win the right 
She these 
trades, and when they were congested, as they 


forge 
The 
live, 


was expected to way 


won to to any 


to a living wage. remained in 
almost always were, she received a wage less 
than Millions 


of women in gainful occupations did not gain 


“minimum,” less than livable. 


a livelihood. 
The war called her as a defender of her coun- 





































The Woman Citize, M 
sane _ a aan —————<—= == 
try, demanded that her deft fingers work in y, 3 
wonted substances and that her supposedly fr, 
strength swing the heavy weights and move th 
heavy machines. She served her country f 
yond the expectations of friends or enemies, |, 
four leading “men” trades her success was s 
ercat that the way is pointed by these to he 
new position in American industry. 

Machine shops where light parts are made 

Wood products factories, especially in as- 

sembling and finishing. 

Optical and instrument factories. 

Sheet metal shops. 

The statistical tables of the book will yie 
rich satisfaction to those unafraid of the ogres 
of a report. Imbedded in them lies the proof o 
the future. For table after table reveals thy 
in the most unsuspected industries women of m 
training and short experience have equalled 
sometimes outdistanced men in their own accus 
tomed craft. 

The world immediately about us is 
suspense, uncertain, and its material diss 
pated, its strength is unassembled. The worl 
immediately ahead of us will demand enormow 
quantities of material, and innumerable hand 
to fashion it. From that wide-vistaed future 
it will not be possible to bar women. Th 
whole aspect of the woman world is sure t 
change. Their interest will be changed as im- 
mensely by participation in the new industries 
as in the new vote. 

The “ratification” of this enlargement has 
not yet been made. There will be some f chting} 
in order to retain the position held during the 
war, and there will be objectors who do not} | 
wish to advance or to see women advanced. But 
the needs of the future will be imperative, and | 
women will win to a larger and larger economi i 


independence. 
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PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
Begins July Sth 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
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votes and are unjust to voter and 


1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE? 


Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, waste 


candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


MAKES VOTES EFFECTIVE AND GIVES REAL REPRESENTATION 


Send for literature to Proportional Representation League, 
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conversation. Horseback riding, 
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Miss Fitzgerald, 366 Fifth Ave. 
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Write for Booklet A6 


(Under the management of Bennett's T 


506 Fifth Ave. Little Bldg. 
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In This Issue: 


Reel Facts and Real Facts 


By the Advertising Manager of One of the Biggest Distributors of Motion Pictures 


Do the Times Make the Movie | 
or the Movie the Times? 


By An Educational Expert 


In Future Numbers of the 


WoOMAN CITIZEN 


There Will Be Several Articles On 


Who Shall Regulate the 
Motion Picture? 


By Members of the National Board of Review 


By Our Contributing Editors 
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[‘ suggest most bewitching frocks. 


dies like blossoms. 


Several ‘of these fabrics are exclusive with McCutcheon’s 


tinctive and decidedly the vogue. 





English and French Dress Sateens, p 


COT 





Tn Mm Tl 


HT as a breeze, smart in their very quaintness, these new Imported Fabrics 


rimly patterned and plain—English Prints 
and Tropical Prints (a sheerer weave) with precise geometrical figures or Dolly Varden 
nosegays—crisp Dimities, candy-striped, spotted, powdered with tiny dots—Organ- 


The colors are delightful—Tangerine, Gladiola Pink, Rust, Grey, Orchid, 
Mulberry and leafy Tans and Browns. 


-all of them are dis- 


Samples of any of these fabrics mailed on request 






James McCutcheon & Company 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New 5 ork 
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gladden the heart of any little miss. And it’s all 
ribbon—every bit of it—“J.C.” Picot Edge Two 
Tone Ribbon. 

“J.C.” Ribbons bring a fresh interest to many 
things of wear. There’s one for every need— 
buy them by name. 


JOHNSON, COWDIN: & COMPANY, Inc. 
40 East 30th Street New York 


Send 10 cents for new Ribbonology — 
shows how to make useful ribbon novelties 
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It Would Tire 
an Athlete— 


to walk or stand in the shoes 
worn by the average woman 
With the body thrown out ol 
poise by high heels, every pound 
is carried as dead weight. And 
with toes cramped and the foot 
laced against a stiff shank so 
that the muscles are not free 
to function, the gait becomes 
unnatural and causes fatigue. 


The flexible, natural-shaped 
Cantilever Shoe permits every 
muscle the full liberty necessary 
to an elastic step and perfect balance. The body is swung easily) 
from one foot to the other, a steady momentum is maintained. 
and one walks gracefully and without fatigue. 





The arch muscles are constantly exercised so that they afford 
strong support to the bones of the arch, preventing and reliev 
ing arch troubles, 

Plenty of toe-room, correct heels, contribute to the comfort of 
Cantilevers. And they are made in styles approved by the fash 
ion magazines for daytime service. 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St. 
(5th Floor), Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


(near 5th Ave.) New York, 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, (Room 501) 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Hartford, Conn. 


& Baltimore. 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., 
Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C., 


Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 

















